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The Love of God. 

Oh, love of God! 

Thou love so far transcending 
Each trembling hope, 

All poor desert of mine ; 
And the sweet light 

Of thy fair presence lending, 
Softly transfiguring 

Things the least divine. 


As some dark pool, 

Deep fringed with bending rushes, 
Lies black and sullen 

’Neath the starless night ; 
When from the east 

The radiant dawn apgushes, 
Shines with a glory 

Of reflected light : 


So my dark soul, 
Deep locked within the prison 
Of its own sorrow, 
Black and cheerless lay ; 
Till on its night 
God’s radiant morn uprisen, 
Golden and glorious 
Shines thy perfect day. 
—Mrs. Richard Greenough. 





(From the Atlantic Monthly for November.) 


Mozart. 

Most beautiful among the helpers thou ! 

All heaven’s fresh air and sunshine at thy voice 
Flood with refreshment many a weary brow, 

And sad souls thrill with courage and rejoice 
To hear God's gospel of pure gladness sound 

So sure and clear in this bewildered world, 
Till the sick vapors that our sense confound 

By cheerful winds are into nothing whirled. 
O matchless melody! perfect art ! 

O lovely; lofty voice that rings so true ! 
O strong and radiant angel, every heart 

Bows down before, with reverence ever new ! 
Loved shalt thou be, while time may yet endure, 
Spirit of health, sweet, sound, and wise and pure! 

—Celia Thazter. 





Music in New York.—Italian Opera—Ru- 
binstein. 

New York, Oct. 14.—The long anticipated de- 
but of Pautine Lucca took place at the Academy 
of Music, on Monday evening, Sept. 30, and the house 
was well filled by an audience which seemed deter- 
mined to give the new prima donna a welcome that 
should cause her to forget that she is in a strange 
land. The Opera was L’Africaine, a work with 
which she is supposed to be identified to an extent 
which, considering its sombre character and her un- 
fitness for the role of Selika, is certainly extraordina- 
ry. Ifthe management and sundry paragraphs are 
to be credited, she is the only Selika, and Meyerbeer 
would have no other ; but I think any impartial critic 
would say that Mme. Marie Sass, of the Grand 
Opera in Paris, has achieved an artistic success in 
that role which Mme. Lucca did not approach on 
Monday evening, and to which she cannot attain. 
Bat her disqualifications, be it understood, are natu- 
ra! and do not arise from any light sense of the re- 
quirements of the situation. The music she sang 
earnestly and with classical simplicity. Her voice is 








an excellent mezzo-soprano, broad, powerfal and 
sympathetic, beautiful in the middle range, but a lit- 
tle disappointing in some of the high notes. The 
impression left by her appearance in £’Africaine was 
that of a really great singer, but one whose genius 
seemed hetter fitted for a Zerlina or a Cherubino 
than for Meyerbeer’s passionate and gloomy heroine. 
The cast was distributed as follows: Selika, Mme. 
Pauline Lucca; Inez, Mme. Leoni Levielle; Anna, 
Miss Shofield ; Vasco di Gama, Signor Abrugnedo ; 
Don Alvar, Signor Lyall; Nelusko, Signor Mori- 
ami; Don Pedro, Sig. Jamet; Grand Inquisitor, 
Sig. Bertacchi; Don Diego, Sig. Locatelli; Priest, 
Sig. Forsatti. The names of Messrs. Jamet and 
Lyall are already well known to us as associated 
with some excellent impersonations last winter in 
Faust and Mignon. Of the others, the tenor, Signor 
Abrugnedo, made a favorable impression, and is evi- 
dently a conscientious artist. Mme. Levielle as Inez, 
and Sig. Moriami as Nelusko were well received. 
The Chorus, of course, was heart-rending, and the 
orchestra no better than it should be. The ship 
scene, that pous asinoram of all managers, was the 
best which has been produced in America, but that 
is saving very little. 

On Tuesdayevening, Oct. 1, we had a rare pleas- 
ure in the shape of a RusinstErn concert, No. 6 of 
the series ;—and how we do miss them now that they 
are over! The programme was as follows: 

Overture, “Egmont’’.....6..sceeeecceeee ees Beethoven. 


Orchestra. 
Concerto, G major, No. 3......+.eee0....+++. Rubinstein. 
Anton Rubinstein 
Polacea, “Kommt Ein Schlanker Bursch gegangen.”’ 
PrelechhWte, .......ccsccccccsecs cocccccccos ses WOUGR. 
Mile Lonise Liebhart. 
“Tl Pirata,” fantaisie for Violin. .......ee.eseeeeee Ernst, 
Henry Wieniawski. 


Duet, Per valli, ner boschi. .....06. 06. cc seen eee Blangini. 
Miles. Liebhart and Ormeny. 

Bi RIE «ins cove ccs nseccesesege wacoureegiet Field. 

b. Menuet, B Minor. ......6..cceseeceeeeee es Shubert, 

©. Ballade, G minor. .......cccerssescccccccccce Chopin. 
Anton Rubinstein. 

RO TABI, 6a soies'cs weit vasorenes cenanes Ri. Wieniawski. 
Henri Wieniawski. 

Avie, Rete “BARS”. 0... ss ccccccesserccesscccsces Pacini. 


Mile, Lonise Ormeny. 
Songs, without words, A flat. A minor, B major. 
March, Midsummer Night's Dream...... Mendelssohn. 
Anton Rubinstein. 


These concerts afford the singular spectacle of a 
large audience, composed, in the main, of people not 
traly musical, listening attentively night after night 
to a programme of classical pieces interpreted by two 
instrumental artists, both of whom are thoroughly 
severe in their style of playing, and perfectly free 
from those tricks and mannerisms which are sure to 
catch the fancy of an average audience. 

From the success of these concerts some people, 
with more charity than logic, draw the inference that 
our public has suddenly become “musical,” and then 
they proceed to talk about the career of an artist be- 
ing “incomplete” until the opinion of Paris and T.on- 
don has been “sanctioned by the voice of New York.” 

It is only a little while since I heard Nilsson sing 
“Old Folks at home” in Stei:.way Hall, and, having 
heard that lady frequently in “Paris and London,” 
and knowing something of the music which she sings 
there, I could not help wondering what she thought 
of us. I suppose she must have been thinking how 
she would feel when the world’s opinion had been 
“sanctioned by the voice of New York.” 

And now Wrentawskt, being encored, responds 
with a negro melody, evidently under the firm con- 
viction that it is our national air. The love of art, 
and most of all in music, is no mushroom growth, 





and never will be, nor is such a thing to be wished. 
We have abundant cause for rejoicing in the fact that 
we are advancing towards a purer taste and a higher 
standard in music, and that our progress is plainly 
evident, bringing with it the means of constantly in- 
creasing advancement. Let that suffice. 

It is thetefore not purely an art motive which 
brings the general public to hear Rubinstein. To an 
observer it appears that nine-tenths of the auditors are 
charmed by his virtuosity, which alone would be a 
stock in trade for a dozen ordinary pianists, and that 
the fine, subtile genius, the real essence of his play- 
ing, is by the majority unnoticed. For example, one 
of the pieces in which he has found most favor is an 
arrangement of Beethoven’s March from the ‘Ruins 
of Athens.” His first rendering of this brought 
down the house at once and it has since been several 
times included in his programmes “by particular re- 
quest.” Now this march, being utterly common- 
place and cranky, affords no scope whatever for the 
exercise of the pianist’s finer powers; but its medi- 
ocrity is redeemed by a decrescendo which I have 
never heard equalled, or ever approached, though all 
that the piece requires is simply virtuosity.of the high- 
est order. Compare the applause which follows with 
the faint praise called forth by a rendering of Chopin’s 
Ballade, in which the piano sings like a siren, where 
the true nature and greatness of the artist are clear!) 
revea® 

At the seventh Concert, on Thursday evening, 
Oct. 3, he played Weber’s Concertstiick, a Fantaisie 
by Chopin, and a Serenade and Caprice of his own, 
The eigkth concert came Oct. 4, and its greatest fea- 
ture was the “Kreutzer Sonata” played by Rubin- 
stein and Wieniawski; a performance which, it is 
safe to say, has rarely been equalled. At this con- 
cert Rubinstein played a Sonata by Weber, and two 
of his own pieces : Melancholie, and Quadrille, de la 
Fantaisie Le Bal. Wieniawski played a Concerto by 
Vieuxtemps in A minor. 

At the matinée, Oct. 5, Rubinstein’s pieces were 
as follows : 


Sonata, F minor, .......eeeeeeeeesseeeeeeeees Beethoven. 
“Warum” and “Abends,” 
Scherzo, FE minor. ......-+ 
Fugues, C minor, D major... a 
Rondo. (Biilow’s Edition). ......0..0.++5 Ph. Em. Bach, 
Gique, A MAJOT....cceceeseeccesenceeeerseeeens Handel. 


R . F major, 
ee a adhe ve coves -Rubinetelo. 






Barearole, A minor, 
Valse Allemande, 


Last week the Rubinstein Concerts were four in 
number, and the programmes included the following 
piano-forte compositions : 





Concerto, D Minor, ....eeerececceeecereeeeeneees 
Sonata, op. 111, C minor.. 

Fantaisie: ‘Don Juan”’...-...-eeceees mit, Saree 
Sonata, D minor. .......++ eeeee We eecccvecses Beethoven. 
Nocturne, 

Mazurka, }..csscereceseeeercesees eoteeeeees Chopin. 
Ballad, 

“Krefsleriana”’. ......seccesseeees eoeee »++.-Schumann, 
“Moments Musicales’. .......e00.-eeeeeecees Schubert. 
“Valse: ‘Soirées de Vienne,” (Schubert)... ....... Liszt. 
Concerto. No 2,F major..........++ ° -Rubinstein 


Theme and Variations...... 
Song without words. .... 


Bri King [Schubert]..-.....0csscccesesee Bante Liszt. 
Turkish March....++....++ seeceeeeees++ Beethoven. 


On Tuesday evening, Oct. 8, the Parri-Marto 
troupe gave a last concert prior to their departure for 
the West. 

At the Opera we have had three representations of 
L’ Africaine, two of Faust with Mme. Lucca as Mar- 
guerite, one of Traviata with Miss Kellogg as Vio- 
letta, and one of Fra Diavolo, with Lucca as Zerlina, 
Of these impersonations I will write in future. 

It is gratifying to learn, from the Annual Report 
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of the New York Philharmonic Society, that the or- 
ganization was never in better condition both musi- 
cally and pecuniarily than it is at present, and that 
the coming season is one of great promise. The 
boxes are to be sold at auction on the 28th of Octo- 
ber, the plan to be followed being the same as last 
season, when the boxes were put up at a minimum 
price of $20 and $30, according to size and location, 
and sold only to the holders of four or six associate- 
member’s tickets. There wili be a strong effort made 
to prevent persons who may arrive late at the Con- 
certs or Rehearsals from entering the auditorium dur- 
ing the actual performance of music. At the close of 
each movement, or composition, there will be a pause 
during which those who may be late can enter and 
take their seats without interfering with the enjoy- 
ment of others. This rule, which is rigidly observed 
in many of the European cities, is an act of simple 
justice towards those who are disposed to listen to 
the music. A. A. ©. 





Wanted : a National Hymn.* 


That for which the German people yearned during 
long, long years, has been accomplished ; we again 
possess a German Fatherland, existing no longer 
merely in lays and songs; it is really and truly an 
established fact. If the rejoicing over the work, at 
length successful and crowned with victory, is not so 
loudly manifested as might have been expected, it is 
because onr sorrow is still too fresh ; it is because the 
sanguinary struggle out of which the new German 
Empire has arisen, has already cost, and is still cost- 
ing, too many tears. 

The awakening of Barbarossa is no longer a hope 
of the Futare, and the ravens no longer fly around 
the mist enveloped mountain ; the hero has taken up 
his sword and shield, and come forward before the 
people that have had solely their want of unity and 
their dismemberment to thank for their unhappy fate, 
and who, if only combined in an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance, are unconquerable. The terrible time 
when Germany knew no Emperor is at present past ; 
the German eayle has again raised its head, and with 
its mighty pinions will protect all its children as it 
never protected them before. 

The German Empire went to rack and ruin, and 
nothing remained of its prodigious grandeur but the 
name ; even this became the subject of ridicule. New 
life cen never be infased into a corpse; the utmost 
science can do, is to cause the corpse to appear alive 
by a series of galvanic twitches. Just in the same 
way, the new Germany can never, never arise from 
out the ruins of the old. It must be built afresh 
from the very foundations; it can retain none of the 
ancient combinations and compacts with which sach 
unatterable humiliation and shame were connected. 
It is not the two-headed eagle, decked out in vain 
array, and which first sprang up in the course of the 
fourteenth century, that can be the symbol of the new 
Empire ; it is the original black one-headed king of 
birds, on the silver field, that must lead the empire 
on its new career of glory. 

We have again a German Emperor; but the new 
German Empire is as yet deficient in its outer sym- 
bols as in other things. Centuries ago, the old and 
venerable town of Aix la-Chapelle, where the Empe- 
rors used to be crowned, was changed for Frank fort- 
on-the-Maine, it being the custom to place the effigy 
of the newly crowned sovereign in a niche of the 
Romer. Now it is a remarkable fact that the effigy 
of the Emperor Franz, the last German Emperor 
previous to the long, long interregnum, now at an 
end, was destined to fill the last niche then, in the 
building. It was certainly a strange freak of chance, 
or, rather, a significant hint of Fate, who, even in 
this purely accidental accessory, appears to recom- 
mend a complete rupture with the past. The pure 
gold crown of eight fields richly adorned with pre- 
cious stones ; the Gospel upon which the Roman- 
German Emperors were sworn; the magnificent 
sword of Charlemagne, a Moorish-Norman work of 
art of the first class; the coronation mantle, origi- 
nally made by Moorish artists for the Norman, 
Robert Guiscard ; and, lastly, the sword of St. Maua- 
ritius, which, even now, at the solemn reception of 
the members of both Houses, on the opening of the 
Reichsrath, is borne before the Austrian Sovereign 
by the Lord Chamberlain-in-Chief—will these old 
and venerable insignia be claimed by the new Ger- 
man Empire from those who now hold them? We 
cannot say, and must leave the question to be deci- 
ded by others very different from ourselves. 

* “Ein Wort zur Zeit,” by W. Lackowitz. New Berliner 
Musikzeitung. 





But what is the meaning of all this in this place ? 
—I hear many of my readers enquire. Have a little 
patience ; it is most intimately connected with what 
follows, and for that this is certainly the fitting place: 
The German Empire must be reconstructed from its 
very foundations ; there is one thing, therefore, in 
which it must not be behind other nations, and that 
one thing is—a German National Song. This may 
strike many as a trifle not worth talking of ; to many 
it may even appear ridiculous ; yet it is of such im- 
portance as to be, at any rate, worth a few words. 

The Frenchman has his: ‘“Allons, enfants de la 
patrie !”? The Englishman has his “Rule Britannia!” 
The German has—Nothing ! 

It is a well-known fact that the world-historical 
battle-song of the French was written by an officer of 
engineers, Claude Jos. Rouget de L’Isle, in 1792, be- 
fore the departure of the French volunteers from 
Strasbourg for the army of the Rhine. It was con- 
sequently at first entitled “The Battle-Song of the 
Army of the Rhine’—"Le Chant de Guerre del’ 
Armée da Rhin.” But in Paris, where its origin 
was unknown, it was subsequently named the ‘‘Mar- 
seillaise Hymn”—“Hymne des Marseillais”’ It is 
universally known that the French were inspired by 
it in all their battles, so that Klopstock is reported to 
have said to the author, on meeting him in Ham- 
burgh: “Terrible man, you have slain thousands of 
my brothers.” We will leave out of consideration 
the myth-like story of the origin of the Marseillais,’’ 
how the words were written, and the music compos- 
ed, in one night, etc., so that the next morning the 
troops marched off singing and playing it; we will 
not examine this story, which is certainly improba- 
ble, nor investigate how far there is any foundation 
for saying that we owe the melody to a musician 
named Stoltzmann, chapelmaster at the court of the 
Elector Palatine, who lived from 1770 to 1790, at 
Meersbnrg, on the Bodensee, and from a mass by 
whom Rouget de L’Isle annexed, in true French 
fashion, the “Credo” for his own production. Be 
this as it may, we cannot deny that Rouget de L’ 
Isle, with his song, hit the right nail on the head, 
when a fuse was required to set light to the thoughts 
of freedom lying pent up in the hearts of the great 
masses. Thousands immediately sang his song; 
thousands were inspired by it to combat for the free- 
dom of their native land, and it became consequently 
a thorn in the side of those who wished to keep down 
the freedom of the people, and smother at its birth 
every yearning for independent movement, though 
they had always on their lips fine phrases about the 
“Grande nation,” ‘La gloire,” etc. The Marseillaise 
was sternly proscribed, and it was not till the utmost 
popularity was needed for the wicked war planned 
against Germany, and till every possible resource 
had to be brought into play against those who still 
raised their voices in opposition to the cry of estab- 
hshing the natural frontier between France and Ger- 
many, that the gagged and fettered Marseillaise was 
set free. This time again “Allons, enfants ée la pa- 
trie” did not fail in its effect. It is true that it can- 
not bolster up a system of mere empty words, and 
that where nothing is to be had the king loses his 
right. ‘Fhe boast about marching at the head of 
civilization sounds like insane sarcasm, now that we 
see what the French people have become. They con- 
fer civilization, freedom, and prosperity, upon other 
nations! Tt is probably all over with their fine 
phrases. Let the French, however, only once more 
possess a sure and firm edifice of state behind them, 
and the Marseillaise will not fail to attain its object. 
Though the nation forgot Rouget d L’Isle, and it 
was the July Revolution which first gave the Pin- 
daric fragment fresh vigor, and invited it to soar up- 
ward once more, thns also snatching the author from 
oblivion ; though the author refused the sum voted 
by the Chamber of Deputies, as well as a pension 
subsequently offered him by the Citizen-King, Louis 
Phillippe, his name was once again on every one’s 
lips, and so was, even in a greater degree, his song. 
Death, with his all-powerful ‘Allons, enfants,” called 
him away, on the 27th June, 1836, from Choisy-le- 
Roi, where he had long resided in retirement and 
poverty ; but the name of Rouget de L’Isle is in- 
scribed in the Book of Immortality. 

The Englishman has his ‘Rule Britannia,” and 
his “God save the King!” At all times, and under 
all circumstances, both these national airs have stood 
him in good stead, and never failed him! Even for 
England, it was a hard time, when the proud Corsi- 
can, like a scourge in the hand of Fate, trod down 
the plains of Europe with his iron heel. Despite the 
victories gained by Wellington in Spain, and by 
Nelson at sea, despite the favorable position protect- 
ing England from direct attacks of the foe, the 
country suffered many a heavy blow, followed by 
despondency among the people. It was then that 
“Rule Britannia” and “God save the King” revived 
their sinking courage. At that time, Angelica Cata- 


lani was in London, the great singer who, with her 
all-powerful voice, moved every one to ecstacy. It 
was she who by her singing infused the fire of new 
enthusiasm into men’s hearts, and thus rendered <i- 
multaneously an immense benefit to the prime minister 
of England and her manager. Whenever the report 
arrived of a victory achieved by Napoleon, the pre- 
mier got the manager to place Mme. Catalani at his 
disposal. Large posters ahnounced to the people 
that the lady would sing both national airs, at seven 
o’clock in Covent Garden, and eight o’clock in 
Drury Lane, etc. The streets leading to the two 
houses were black with human beings. Every one 
wanted to hear her. Every one wanted to revive his 
courage with her magnificent singing. Like a super- 
natural being used Catalani to appear before the 
public, and when her mighty voice rose above even 
the full sound of the orchestra and of a large chorus, 
yes, when her notes soared, as though upon the pin- 
ions of an eagle, above even the joyous thousand- 
throated strains of the audience who had joined in; 
when, looking like Juno descended from Olympus, 
she raised her hands upwards to the Creator at the 
words : “Send him victorious, Happy and glorious,” 
there broke forth a storm which shook the whole 
house, and caused the hearts of all present to pul- 
sate with a feeling of patriotism which raised them 
above every momentary misfortuue. 

There can be no question that the principal por- 
tion of this patriotic effect must be attributed to An- 
gelica Catalani. An artist like her could achieve the 
most eminent success with the most meaningless 
compositions ; she really sang hardly anything but 
the most vapid stuff by Percitta, Portugallo, and oth- 
er long since forgotten Italians, just as she was the 
first to introduce Rode’s Violin Variations as a vocal 
piece. Notwithstanding this, there exists in the Eng- 
lish National Hymns, a primitive and sturdy power, 
which carries the hearer away, and which we vainly 
seek in our German National Hymns. 

We say: German National Hymns, for, as the 
German Fatherland was situated up to the present 
date, there could not, of course, be only one such Ger- 
man hymn. The numerous little Fatherlands stood 
side by side perfectly independent of each other, and 
there could be no question of their having aught in 
common, least of all, a national song ; each had to 
find vent in its own way, for its own especial patri- 
otic feeling. The difference was certainly only a 
trifle, but each state distinguished itself thereby from 
its powerful neighbor. And had not even the latter 
contracted a toan abroad to procure a national hymn? 
Yes, certainly, for it was the English melody of 
“God save the King,” and some originally Danish 
words, written by Heinrich Harriers, in 1790, for the 
birthday of King Christian VII., which supplied the 
foundation for Prussia’s “Heil dir im Siegerkranz.” 

This annexation was, however, a fortnnate one. 
The German imitation of the verses, written by Ger- 
hard Schuhmacher, in 1793, was certainly a success. 
And what about the melody sprang from the muse 
ot Henry Carey? It would be difficult to find an- 
other, which, for simple and yet grand proportions, 
is so well adapted for great masses. Can it, how- 
ever, become a German national hymn? Hardly: 
in the first place there is an obstacle in the fact that 
several of the smaller states which were formerly in- 
dependent, as well as of those which are so still, have 
adapted special words written after the Prussian 
model, and suited to their own individual require- 
ments, and set them to the music so happily appro- 
priated by Prussia. It would be necessary to substi- 
tute a common text for all, and such a substitution is 
always a ticklish matter, leaving entirely out of con- 
sideration the circumstance that this text would have 
to be written. The attempt has frequently been 
made, but never with satisfactory results. This was 
quite natural. Such verses are nothing more nor 
less than occasional poetry, and what is effected in 
this line, when the writer has to start by putting his 
inspiration in the straight-jacket of a given stro) he, 
is generally nothing very striking. August Nie- 
mann supplied an instance of this a long time ago, 
when he enie his song—which adheres closely to the 
Hessian imitation: ‘Heil unserm  Fiirsten, Heil ! 
Heil Hessen’s Fiirsten, Heil! Heil, Ludwig, Heil a 
—with “Heil unserm Bunde. Heil ! Dem deutschen 
Bunde, Heil! Heil, Deutschland, Heil!” If all 
these good wishes were fulfilled, Germany would 
certainly have.no cause for complaint. : 

Spontini’s “Borussia”—words by Joh. Friedr. 
Leop. Duncker, sung for the first time on the 18th 
October, 1818, in the Opera-house Berlin—deserves 
as little consideration here as Neithardt’s ‘“Preussen- 
lied.” Apart from the fact of their both being spect- 
fically Prussian, they are anything but national songs. 

The notion of remodeling, and of casting into a 
new shape, the words of Spontini’s “Borussia, so 
as to adapt them to the present day, was circulated 





in several papers some weeks ago. Bat it was an 
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unhappy one; the composition was never popular, 
and never will be. The same may be asserted, in a 
certain sense, of the “Preussenlied.” It is an admi 

rable and peculiarly effective composition—when 
sung by a Zschiesche ; but the instrumental treat- 
ment is little adapted for even a simple chorus, far 
less for great masses. We have ourselves very often 
heard the people fashion the unpopular melodic pro- 
gressions to suit themselves, and we know what the 
song becomes in the operation. We have heard, 
also, just as often, what the words become, or rather 
what they do not become. Asa general rule, there 
are some hitches in the machinery, even during the 
first strophe, and it is most certainly brought to a 
perfect standstill in the second. The strophes, and 
even the separate lines, are too long, the consequence 
being that the words cannot be retained in the mem- 
ory of the masses. 

What remains to be done ?—We have a new Ger- 
man Empire, and we have a new German Emperor, 
but we have no national song. When, in times gone 
by, the Empire existed in strength and grandeur, it 
was without such a song, just as itis now, but it did 
not require one, because song was, at that period, the 
property of an exclusive artistic class. When song 
was subsequently beginning to be common property, 
the splendor of the Empire had long been a thing of 
the Past; its children were tearing each other to 
pieces, and their hosts marched to battle to the 
strain: “Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.”” Once more 
the times have changed. It would, perhaps, be tol- 
erably easy to arrive at some agreement, if the ques- 
tion turned upon a religious song; but what the 
masses now want is a national song of a lay charac- 


f 

Of national minstrels we have certainly had plenty. 
If we look at the German Parnassus, we find a great 
number of songs referring with joy and pride to the 
German Fatherland, and bringing prominently for- 
ward this or that of its various characteristics, but 
there is not one satisfactorily expressing the feeling 
which, at this precise moment, causes the heart of 
every German to glow, when he thinks of the unifi- 
cation of his country, which has at last been effected. 

What is the German Fatherland? The endless 
questions to this effect contained in an imposing 
number of verses are no longer appropriate. 

Of the numerous patriotic songs of the Past, there 
are really only two that hit anything like the tone re- 
quired, the consequence being that people still sing 
them far and wide. They are: “Ich hab’ mich er- 
geben,” and ‘Deutschland, Deutschland iiber Alles?’ 
The words of the former, written by Hans Ferdinand 
Massmann, in 1820, correspond only partially to the 
vigor which a German national song ought to pos- 
Bess ; it is the melody which has rendered the compo- 
sition so popular among the masses. The composer 
is unknown ; his work resembles a Thuringian-folk’s 
melody, and can be traced back to about 1819; it is 
distinguished by the same simple and grand treat- 
ment as Carey’s Hymn. The second of the two 
songs was written, in 1841, by Hoffmann von Fallers- 
leben to Jos. Haydn’s melody composed in 1797 for 
the Austrian National Hymn, “Gott erhalte Franz 
den Kaiser.” Do we want to be dependent on the 
Austrians for a loan? No one probably would acree 
to this: besides, Hoffmann demands the land “Von 
der Maass bis an die Memel, von der Etsch bis an 
den Belt” (“from the Meuse up to the Memel, from 
the Adige to the Belt”). 

Nothing, therefore, remains for us but to look 
round and see what the present has produced. It 
has been rich enough in instances of grandiose inspi- 
ration, and hundreds, including the hest names which 
Germany may proudly call her own, have struck the 
chords of their lyre. 

There was one song which flashed through. the 
land like lightning ; it was already somewhat old, 
but it suddenly resounded simultaneously in the 
Fast and in the West, in the North and in the South. 
Well, indeed, did the composer and the author earn 
the gold medal, for thousands and thousands, inspir- 
ed by their song, marched to meet a hero’s death on 
the field of battle. But is Max Schneckenburger’s 
““Wacht am Rhein,” with Carl Wilhelm’s music to 
it, the national song we want? Certainly not, for, 
had it a right to be so, that right would already have 
been anticipated in 1841, hy Nicolas Becker’s Rhine- 
song, “Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.” The circum- 
stances to which these songs refer are merely tempo- 
rary and special. Such songs lose their significance 
on the cessation of the special cause which gave them 
birth ; to bring this about, there needs no poet to 
arise and brandish the lash over Max Schnecken- 
burger, as Heinrich Heine whilom poured out his 
venomous sarcasm over Nicolas Becker. 

_ Whether among the hundreds of songs published 
in newspapers, pamphlets, small volumes, and entire 
collections, since the ever memorable July, 1870, 
there may be one or two adapted to become a Ger- 
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man National Hymn is a fact which it is not here 
our place to decide. 

But it is the place of the German composer to do 
80. 
We think that, in the preceding observations, we 
have satisfactorily shown what we need and what 
would evidently be received with open arms by the 
entire German people. Well, then, ye German com- 
posers, look around upon the Parnusses of new Ger- 
many, and see whether you can find verses which 
have clothed in words the mighty pulsation of Old 
Germany, which, simple and unpretending, but 
grand and true, appeal to the heart of every one 
among us, let him be noble or humble, let him in- 
habit a palace or ahnt. Look around ; it is scarcely 
to be assumed that you will search in vain. And 
when you have found the verses you require, marry 
with them your art which, equally simple and un- 
pretending, but grand and true, is capable of clothing 
in tone even the mighty pulsation of Old Germany, 
and your offering will be received with rapturous de- 
light. Unfortunately, simplicity and plainness have 
become as rare in musical composition as in other 
things. The eagerness of the time for rapid success- 
es has attacked even the world of art. What is small 
and simple is left on one side, or even contemptu- 
ously trodden down in the dust; the young artist 
wants to conquer the world at one blow, and heaps 
Ossa upon Olympus. While he is struggling to ear- 
ry out grand ideas, for which all possibly available 
means are called into requisition, he loses sight of 
what is simple, of what speaks to the heart and fasci- 
nates the hearer, and he achieves nothing. The 
great masters never considered it beneath them to 
devote occasionally their strength to what was small 
or simple ; it was precisely in such cases that their 
genius frequently showed the most magnificent 
bloom, entrancing every one with its magic perfume, 
and contributing more than aught else to extend the 
composer’s fame in places where nothing was known 
of his more gigantic works. But let us leave out of 
consideration the Titans of composition. What 
made Schnbert so great and so popular? It was his 
songs. His name had already passed among the 
public from mouth to mouth, when his greater com- 
positions were as good as unknown. To what did 
Felix Mendelssohn owe his popularity? Not to his 
grand instrumental and vocal works, anv more than 
Schubert. It was his songs and pianoforte pieces, 
his art in small and simple things, which rendered 
him known in every village, and in every house. 
How simple and unpretentious, yet how artistic and 
effective, is he in such things! Were it otherwise, 
how could Mme. Joachim have lately achieved such 
a success with a modest little song like ‘Leise zieht 
durch mein Gemiith 2” 

In cases like this nothing more nor less than an act 
of self-abnegation is required. A melody for a nat- 
ional song needs no display, no expenditure of ar- 
tistic resources, but only a great thought. This, how- 
ever, is precisely the thing in which the world is so 
poor, the thing which only one among thousands 


can produce from out the deluge of every day triviali- 


ties. What we want is a thought for millions, sim- 
ple and unpretending, but expressed with grandeur 
and truth, and transfigured in tone. 

There has never been a grander period than the 
present for our native land; never has enthusiasm 
run higher. This grand period demands from every 
one of us vigorous action, to whatever grade of socie- 
ty we belong, under whatever circumstances we may 
be placed. This summons of the period is addressed 
to the artist as well as to others. The poets first 
heard, and then the painters followed step bv ster, 
the great deeds of the new nation of German broth- 
ers, rendering them immortal with pencil and with 
brush. 

Music must not remain behind. As yet, she has 
done but little, though, certainly, it was she who, 
among the arts, came forward practically to assist in 
staving the tears of blood ; at innumerable concerts 
and performances, she placed herself at the service of 
her native land, and earned the thanks of thousands. 

May German composers not neglect the call made 
upon them; let them show in a German National 
Song what all compelling power lies concealed with- 
in the sphere of tune; let them show that it is this 
power, which, from generation to generation, can 
kindle the flames of enthusiasm at all times, and un- 
der all circumstances. May Music not forget to con- 
tribute her stone to the edifice now heing reared in 
new magnificence and splendor !—Zond. Mus. World. 





Mr. Lee’s Theory of the Voice. 

To the Editor of the ‘Musical Standard.” 
S1r,—On reading the paper read by Mr. Lee at 
Brighton, it occurred to me that he had not thrown 
new light upon the subject of “The Human Voice ” 
The introduction of the laryngoscope has set at rest 





all theory as to whether the voice is a reed or string- 
ed instrument—it is neither, but essentially a wind 
instrument. The term cord, or string, dves not 
mean a round string like that of a violin harp. They 
are called cords, because they are capable of being 
drawn into a state of tension, or relaxed by the op- 
eration of muscles, and because they vibrate like the 
strings of a violin and harp; or perhaps, to make the 
comparison more strictly correct, the /Xolian harp, 
acted on by the wind. The vocal cords are indis- 
pensable to the production of sound. The objection 
to the wind cord does not alter the facts that no per- 
son can produce a vocal sound without them, and 
that they vibrate during the emission of sound. 

If the trachea be opened the power of producing 
vocal sound ceases, and returns on closing the aper- 
ture. If the upper portion of the voice again be re- 
moved, leaving only the vocal cords so that they cen 
act by tension and approximation, sound can be pro- 
duced, and whatever impairs these so-called cords 
impairs the voice, which returns again on their resto- 
ration, and unless they move in perfect relationship 
to one another, called parallel, the sound is imper- 
fect. The lenghening and shortening of the trachea, 
in the production of grave and acute sounds has 
been theorized ab ahbsurdum. What is regarded as 
this action in singing is the depression and elevation 
of the thyroid cartilage, and the action of the muscles 
pulling backwards and forwards, for the purpose of 
stretching and relaxing the vocal cords. 

The flute or clarionet theory is erroneous, as we 
do not sing by blowing in at the top of the instru- 
ment, but by allowing the air to escape from below, 
which shows the voice organ to be more like the pipe 
of a church organ, with a piece of split leather or 
parchment put over the upper extremity. ‘The talk- 
ing machine exhibited in London about two years 
ago, shows this clearly, although being only mono- 
tone, it was not vocally a true anthropoglossis. 

Mr. Lee alludes to the failure of voices, and to the 
reed and stringed qualities sought for as erroneous. I 
regard this property as the fundamental constituent 
of all cultivated voices, and, as the beads of a neck- 
lace hang upon a string, so the various notes of a 
cultivated voice should hang upon this string, by 
which continuity of tone is supported in preference 
to disconnected tones; and thus the vibrative 
travelling and blending qualities of the voice are 
secured—it must, however, be understood that I am 
not advocating hardness. 

That there are badly trained voices we all are un- 
fortunately aware; but the decline of voices is not 
mainly due to improper mode in the great vocalists, 
stars that shine like meteors for a little while, and 
then go out. Whatever impairs the health, or 
weakens the frame, or shatters the mind, acts on the 
voice, and the arduous work of our public singers 
often breaks up their voices: while, if a man were to 
live a hundred years without bodily frailty, his voice 
would last as long, provided no tendency to ossifica- 
tion of the cartilages set in, which is one of the chief 
causes of vocal declension as age advances. 

The physiology of the voice is a very important as 
well as an interesting study ; and I heg to say that I 
approach Mr Lee with every feeling of respect, be- 
lieving that his pupils may be rightly trained, and 
produce even the very stringy and reedy effects which 
he does not advocate, but which I have studied to 
secure, and which, I am informed, singers go over to 
Italy for the purpose of acquiring, as one of the chief 
desiderata. I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

H. Kercer. 

28, Alma Square, St. John’s Wood. 


To the Ejitor of the ‘‘Musical Standard.”’ 


S1r,—The very arguments which Mr. Lee puts 
forward for subverting the established theories as to 
the production of the voice certainly tend rather to 
confirming them, at the expense of his new theory. 

We have no means of ascertaining whether any 
esounds are generated below the larynx, but we do 
know that the ribs and bones of the body vibrate syn- 
chronically with the sound produced in the larynx. 
Mr. Lee advances as a new theory the modification 
of sound by the pharynx. Why, that is what is ex- 
plained by any singing master in the first lesson. 


1. “The vocal ligaments undergo no appreciable 
change in length, or otherwise.” 

2. “That since the action of the vocal ligaments 
from want of homogeneity cannot be that of strings.” 

3. “Nor from the absence of the alternating, ap- 
proximating, and separation peculiar to reeds,” &c. 

1. It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Lee 
that the same membrane, at a different tension 
(whether produced by muscular or nervous agency), 
will give a different pitch and it would be very diffi- 
cult to detect by laryngoscope or any other means of 
observation, any alteration in the tension, proving 
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the length of the vocal chords were not influenced by 
the tension 

2 That the string theory is to be abandoned, be- 
cause the vocal chords are not so long, and not in- 
fluenced in the same manner as fiddle strings, is ab- 
surd. We know that the change of pitch is produced 
more by tightening the string, and exerting a different 
pressure of wind. 

3. Mr. Lee admits that voice cannot he produced 
without the vocal chords, yet he would almost ignore 
them in his theory, and lead us to suppose that we 
should get on as well without a larynx, which he 
treats as a mere stopper to the pharynx. 

When he can prove by experiment what he ad- 
vances I shall believe it; until then, I am content to 
consider it ‘“‘all three,’—a wind instrument, a reed 
instrument, and a stringed instrument. 

I am, trulv yours, 
Water H. Sancster. 

14, Westbourne Villas, Bayswater. 





Festival of the Three Choirs, at Worcester, 
England. 


[We supplement the partial report copied in our 
last with the following extracts from the London 
Musical World, Sept. 21.] 


Never wasa long, great work listened to with more close 
and anxious attention than was the Passion musie on Thurs- 
day, in Worcester Cathedral church. Whether the congrega- 
tion will ever learn to join in the *chorals’’—that is, sing the 
tunes to the accompaniment of choir, orgen, and other instru- 
ments, as was originally intended, is questionable ; we must 
not hurry on too quickly. We may further compliment Mr. 
Done on restoring certain pieces which it has been hitherto 
the custom to omit in London. Two expecially may be sin- 
gled out, viz—the chorns, “‘O man, thy heavy sin lament,” 
which. following the shorter chorus, “Have lightnings and 
thunder,” nobly brings the first part of the orxtorio to an end, 
and the grandly expressive air, ‘Up, my soul” On the other 
hand he has sanctioned some omissions, one or two cf which 
(we have no time to specify) are anything but well considered. 
“Up, my soul’ was superbly delivered by Mr. Santley, as was 
indeed the whole of the music assigned to him—not only that 
set to the words supposed to be spoken by the Saviour, but 
that likewise to which Pontius Pilate’s sentences are allied—a 
somewhat irreley nt arrangement. The other principal sing- 
ers were Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington (soprano), Mme. Patey 
(contralto), and Mr. Lloyd (tenor), who, as well as Mr. Sant 
ley, are deserving of the highest praise. The orchestra was 
excellent throughout ; tht organ part was played in masterly 
style by Dr. S.S Wesley ; Mr. Townshend Smith accompa- 
nied the recitatives on the harmonium (in a church far prefer- 
able to a pianoforte); M. Sainton executed in perfection the 
obbligato violin part to the air, ‘‘Have mercy upon me, O 
Lord” (Mme, Patey]: and the song directed in the original 
to be accompanied by two “‘obot di caccia’’—whatever these 
particular instruments may have been—was accompanied on 
two violas, [and admirably accompanied] by Messrs, R. Bla- 
grove and Zerbini. The chorals all went well, and the better 
for being supported by the organ. One of the most successful 
achievements of the day was the magnificent and long (not 
too long) spun-out opening double chorus and “choral,” the 
treble voices bringing out the old Lutheran tune of the ‘cho- 
ral’ with wonderful sharpness and clearness, above all the 
elaborations of the two choirs and two orchestras that sustain 
it. 1t is unnecessary to say more. 

Mendelssohn's Lobgesang followed the Passion, with Mile. 
Tietjens, Miss Alice Fairman, and Mr. Vernon Rigby. It was 
& fine performance ; but the Bach music was ample for one 
day ; and on a future occasion we cannot but think that the 
Passion of St. Matthew, with an interval of convenient du- 
ration, instend of the exhortatory and explanatory sermon 
which was intended to be delivered between the two parts, 
should be performed without a single omission, and, like the 
Messiah and Elijah, exclusively occupy the day. It would 
then be heard in all the splendor of its comp.ete form. Who 
knows but this may come? We are making rapid strides ; 
and we owe no little to our so-called “provincix! music meet- 
ings Wesbouid have stated that in the Passion, as in 
L’ Allegro and Il Pensicroso, some ot the additional accom pa- 
niments and modifications of Herr Robert Franz were used. 

The programmes of the secood and third evening concerts. 
each contained special features At the first there was an 
ample and varied sel-ction from L’ Allegro and Ii Pensieroso, 
the well-known cantata composed by Handel, in 1740, a year 
after Israe/, and a year before the Messiah. The first section 
a fact of which all our musical readers are cognizant—was set 
for the greater part to the immortal poetry of Milton; but 
there is another part entitled 77 Moderato, the verbal text ot 
which, by one of Handel's co-laborers, Charles Jennens (who 
helped to “compile” the words for the Messiah), was so com- 
monplace that Handel himself could do little or nothing with 
them worthy his genius. For this reason Ji Moderato has 
been justly deemed supertiuous, and is most frequently omit 
ted from performances of the cantata, which, indeed, can 








e sily dispense with so silly and uncalled for a peroration. 
More about L’ Allegro and Ii Pensieroso need not be written, 
so familiar is it alike to amateurs, to musicians, and to Lon- 
don audiences. The selection was somewhat incongruously 
ushered in by the overture to Alerander’s Feast, which, how- 
ever, being one of Handel|’s most spirited orchestral preludes, 
is welcome under any conditions. The solo-singers were Mme. 
Lemmens-Sherriagton, Messrs. Vernon Rigby, Lewis Thomas, 
and Santley—all experienced adepts in the reading and delivery 
of Handel. Mme. Lemmens had a more than usually onerous 
task, singing not only the pieccs set down for her in the pro- 
gramme, but also those set down for Mile. Tietjens, who—rare 
event. where she is concerned—was pelled by indispositi 
to disappoint the public,—the unwelcome intelligence being 
conveyed by one of the stewards in terms as complimentary to 
Mile. Tietjens as they were satisfying to the audience. Thus, 
among other things, the two important airs, ‘‘Sweet bird,” 
and **Hide me from day’s garish eye,” both from I/ Pensieroso. 
fellto Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, who sang them in her 
most finished manner, and in the first was admirably accom pa- 
nied by Mr. Ratcliffe on the flute. Mr. Vernon Righy’s ‘‘Mirth 
admit me of thy crew,” Mr. Lewis Thomas’s ‘Haste thee, 
nymph,” (with chorus) ahd Mr. Santley’s ‘‘Populous cities” 
(with chorus), each from L’ Allegro, were also among the no- 
ticeable features of a performance generally good. 


The second part began with a spirited execution of Haydn’s 
symphony. The Surprise ; terminated with the march com- 
posed by Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in honor of his friend Cor- 
nelius, the famous painter ; and included a vocal selection— 
of which it is enough to say that Mmes. Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton and Patey. Miss Alice Fairman, Messrs. Vernon Rigby, 
Lioyd, and Santley were put down for various pieces, and 
that Mme. Patey was honored with an encore in the late Vin- 
cent Wallace's expressive ballad, ‘‘Sweet and low.” College 
Hall was literally “crammed to inconvenience,” numbers be- 
ing obliged to stand outside the music room, in the lobbies, 
and on the staircases. 


The third and concluding miscellaneous eencert brought to- 
gether as large an assembly as its immediate predecessor. It 
began with a very attractive selection from Beethoven’s music 
to Die Ruinen von Athen. one of two show pieces (the other 
being Kinig Stephan) which the then popular and fertile dra- 
matist, Kotzebue, prepared to celebrate, in 1813, the “inau- 
guration” of a new theatre at Pesth. The dramas of Kotze- 
bue are well-nigh forgotten, but the music of Beethoven, as 
experience has shown, possesses a vitality which nothing can 
extinguish Theugh intended for the stage, and effective on 
the stage—as a performance at the Princess’s Theatre many 
years ago convincingly attested—this curious musical allegory 
is just as attractive in a concert-room. The chorus of the 
dancing and somersault-turning Dervishes scarcely needs 
scenic aid to make it understood It speaks for itself in lan- 
guage too vivid not to be at once apprehended. A morechar 
acteristic masterpiece of its kind was never written. This 
chorus was sung, and the extraordinary orchestral accompa- 
niment in triplets which goes on incessantly tv the end was 
played with irresistible vigor, and an encore quite unanimous 
was the result. The remaining “numbers” included the light 
but brilliant overture—a miniature overture for Beethoven ; 
other choruses ; the well-known “Turkish March ;” the Fes- 
¢tive March (with chorus) ; the duet of the two Greek slaves, 
sung by Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Lewis Thomas ; 
and the air for bass voice, “‘Deign, great Apollo,” sung by 
Mr. Thomas. The whole was satisfactory. The Ruins of 
Athens was followsd by a miscellaneous selection of vocal 
pieces, in which Mlle. Tietjens [who, happily restored to 
health, was welcomed with enthusiasm], Mme. Patey, Messrs. 
Vernon Rivby and Santley were engaged. This selection, 
which brought the first part of the concert to an end, con- 
tained nothing calling for special notice, with the exception of 
a masterly performance by M. Sainton of his own very inge- 
nious fantasia on airs from Rigoletto, which drew forth raptu- 
rous »pplause and a loud ‘‘recall.”’ Of the second part, which 
opened with a brilliant performance of Rossini’s overture to 
Guillaume Tell |the last movement encored], and which, ac- 
cording to custom, terminated with the National Anthem 
{Sir G. Elvey’s arrangement]. it is enough to state that piece 
after piece, one more familiar. if possible, than the other 

came in due succession from the lips of the majority of the 
leading singers ; and that the great effect of the evening was 
produced by M'le Tietjens, Mme. Sherrington, and Mme. 
Patey, in the lively trio, *‘Le faccio un inchino,”’ from Cima- 
rosa’s most admired comic opera, I/ Matrimonio Segreto 
(composed in 1802]. So capitally was this sung and acted by 
the three aecomplished ladies that the audience insisted on its 
repetition, and repeated it was from beginning toend. Of the 
other items in the selection there is really nothing to say, ex- 
cept that all were applauded and thoroughly enjoyed. The 
programme was terribly long, and indeed would have been 
quite long enough without the selection from the Ruins of 
Athens--which, nevertheless, amateurs must heartily thank 
Mr. Done for producing. That the audience generally did 
not find the concert over lon may be gathered from the fact 
that very few of them retired until the National Anthem had 
wound up the ceremony. 








The attendance in the church yesterday numbered 2,670 


persons. The donations to the charity amounted to £236 11s. 
8d.—strange to say, nearly £150 less than was collected on 
the day of Elijah. 





Bach’s “Passion Music” at Worcester. 


A more striking instance of the growing taste of 
the English for the severe classical school, especially 
of sacred music, could not well be adduced than the 
large audience (we had almost said, perhaps more 
fittingly, congregation) which gathered in Worcester 
Cathedral on Thursday week last to hear Bach’s 
‘Passion according to St. Matthew.”’ 

That this work will in future take its place with 
“The Messiah” and Elijah” as an invariable item in 
the programme of each successive Festival of the 
Three Choirs, and that it will form as great an at- 
traction as the two latter oratorios, when it has be- 
come better known, there can be little doubt; and 
we venture to think that its success on its production 
at Gloucester last September, and again upon its 
repetition this year at Worcester, will justify the 
stewards in setting apart a day exclusively for its 
performance, which should be in its entirety. For 
although the excisions that were necessary in order 
to bring the day’s performance within reasonable 
limits, were most judiciously made, and avoided as 
much as possible interfering with the thread of the 
narrative, yet many beautiful numbers had _ perforce 
to be omitted, much to our regret. There are those 
who complain of the number and length of the reci- 
tatives, which they call wearisome ; and to such per- 
sons, possibly, the shortened form of the oratorio is a 
most welcome relief; but these very recitatives are 
fall of beauty, and there is so much variety of treat- 
ment in the eccompaniments, notably of those as- 
signed to the various personages represented, that it 
is hard to believe that any one with any pretension 
to musical taste, and deriving any real enjoyment 
from the performance of such divine inspirations as 
the “Passion”’ contains, could seriously urge sach an 
objection to the whole work being given as suggest- 
ed. 

The number of scores that were visible among the 
audience is indeed a healthy sign of progress, and 
seemed to indicate a woeful falling offin the ranks of 
‘those who are continually on the look out for their 
pet singer, and his or her solos, and who, when that 
bright particular star does appear, crane their necks, 
hustle those who are quietly enjoying the music, and 
create a general disturbance in order to obtain ever so 
small a peep at the object of their curiosity ;—and to 
go very far to establish the proposition set forth at 
the beginning of this paper, that the art of true ap- 
preciation of such masterpieces is rapidly making its 
wav among us. 

We incline to think that no finer interpretation of 
this most difficult work has hitherto been given in 
this country ; and the credit of this is no doubt main- 
ly due to Dr. Wesley, under whose direction it was 
produced at Gloucester, and whose arduons task it 
then was to conduct the performance of a work that 
was entirely new to the majority of the executants. 
It is therefore no great matter for surprise if the whole 
went much steadier this year under the baton of Mr. 
Done than on the former occasion under that of Dr. 
Wesley, who, though he is one of the greatest living 
composers for the church (perhaps the greatest) and 
certainly the greatest organist now living, is univer- 
sally admitted to be anything but a good conductor. 

To Mr. Edward Lloyd, who was specially engaged 
for the “Passion,” and but for the non-appearance of 
Mr. Sims Reeves would have sung in nothing else, 
fell the lion’s share of the solos, the whole of the try- 
ing tenor recitatives heing given by him with all the 
true feeling of a conscientious artist. The many 
beautiful alto solos throughout the oratorio were 
sung by Mme. Patev, whose rich voice and pure= 
style gave especial effect to the aria with its lovely 
violin obbligato, “‘Have merey upon me, O Lord.” 
Mme. Sherrington sang carefully, though not with so 
much feeling as we could wish, and pleased the ma- 
jority by her finished singing. In that exquisite gem 
“Break and die,” she thought fit to make a protract- 
ed rallentando in the concluding phrase, of which no 
indication has been given by the composer, and 
which is perfectly unwarrantable ; the practice has 
arisen solely through the vanity of many of the sing- 
ers of the present dy, but we rejoice to say that there 
are artists who evince a laudable reverence for the in- 
tentions of the composer, and adhere rigidly to the 
text. Of Mr. Santley’s singing of the bass music 
little need be said ; that he sang well, cela va sans 
dire. But special mention mast be made of his de- 
livery of the passages (accompanied, as our Lord's 
own words are throughont by the orchestra in sus- 
tained harmony) descriptive of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, commencing, “Take, eat, this is my 
body,” and preceded by narrative recitatives allotted 
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as usual to the tenor voice. The beautiful recitative 
“?’'T was in the cool of eventide,” and the following 
aria, “Up, my soul,” were so finely given as to 
cause a fecling of regret that more solos, other than 
recitatives, had not fallen to the lot of this perfect 
singer. 

The band, considerably increased in numbers, and 
composed, by the way, almost entirely of picked 
London professionals under the leadership of the 
veteran Sainton, was everything that could be de- 
sired. Remembering the number of former occa- 
sions on which the choruses have proved so far the 
least satisfactory part of the Festival performances, 
as to make one regret that the singers had not, like 
the band, been brought in a body from London,—it 
is gratifying to be able to record that not only was 
there no actual break-down nor even an apparent un- 
steadiness in this department, but that the chorus 
was undoubtedly the best heard for several years. 
There seemed to us to be a slight weakness in the 
foundation, and more bass voices and instruments 
would have been acceptable, but otherwise the parts 
were well-balanced. It was refreshing to hear the 
alto parts with such unusual distinctness, and the 
tenors strong without being boisterous. The em- 
ployment of a few boys’ voices was in places very ef- 
fective, remarkably so in the first chorus, where there 
is a ripieno part for trebles who sing the melody of a 
well known Lutheran chorale; and in this case they 
were clearly heard above the tout ensemble of a double 
chorus with the accompaniments of the full orches- 
tra. With regard to the chorales, opinions are di- 
vided as to whether they should be sung, as at the 
Oratorio Concerts, entirely without accompaniment ; 
as at Gloucester, with organ accompaniment alone ; 
or, as on this occasion, with the full orchestra and 
organ. There is no doubt that they were originally 
intended to be, and always were sung (the melodies, 
at least) by the congregation. while both orchestras— 
for two were usually employed—and the organ, at 
once supported the voices and supplied the harmony. 
The organ alone appears to us to be the most fitting 
and effective accompaniment, and in the hands of 
such a perfect master of the instrument as Dr. Wes- 
ley, who actually was playing at the performance un- 
der notice, would it not have been the most satisfac- 
tory? As it was, we have to reiterate the complaint 
that has been so universally made, that too little at- 
tention was paid to light and shade in these chorales. 
It may have been that both conductors (for the same 
failing was noticed at last year’s Festival) thought 
fit to ignore the pianos and fortes supplied so modest- 
ly in parenthesis by Sir Sterndale Bennett in his edi- 
tion of the work, and considered that, as Bach had 
given no indication of his ideas in this respect, no 
marks of expression should be introduced on the au- 
thority of another. In accompanying the recitatives 
merely narrative, for which Bach furnished a figured 
bass only, an harmonium was introduced in the place 
of the pianoforte before used. This was a most wel- 
come change, the former instrament being more in 
keeping with the sacred nature of the work, and the 
sacred building in which it was delivered, besides 
quite giving the effect of the soft stops on the organ, 
which many persons believed it to be. 

To return to the subject of future performances of 
the “Passion” we will repeat our earnest desire that 
the whole should be given just as it stands, and, to 
fulfil as far as possible the conditions under which it 
was formerly given, and without which it is impossi- 
ble to give it proper effect, that a sermon be preached 
between the two parts in the same manner as at West- 
minster upon its production in the Abbey. To raise 
it to the dignity of a religious service, and to cause 
it to be accepted as such by the congregation, instead 
of allowing it to be merely a performance of the most 
effective musical portions of the work, is what those 
who have the direction of the Music Meetings should 
ever have in view, and we can only hope that these 
few remarks may come under the notice of the au. 
thorities, and have the effect we so much desire.— 
Mus. Standard, London. 





Rubinstein. 
FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE GREAT PIANIST. 


The New York Tribune says of Anton Rubinstein’s 
appearance in that city : 


Herr Rubinstein introduced himself with his D 
minor concerto. The first movement gave a fair but 
not an adequate idea of his brilliant execution ; the 
second, with its beautiful andante, was a gem of can- 
tabile playing ; but in the closing prestissimo the full 
glory of his tremendous force and the magnetism of 
his touch burst forth upon the astonished audience. 
In his subsequent selections he seemed to grow het- 
ter and better. Handel’s Air And variations in D 
minor never could have had such an interpretation 
before, even from the old composer himself. Mo- 





zart’s Rondo in A minor was exquisite. The fa- 
mous march from ‘The Ruins of Athens” resounded 
through the hall with the splendor, one would have 
thought, of a full band; and Schumann’s Etudes 
symphoniques received the most brilliant, forcible and 
sympathetic handling. It would be a mistake to 
suppose, however, that force is the predominant 
characteristic of Rubinstein’s playing. He has the 
strength of a giant, but it is united with the delicacy 
of a poet. No one else can so completely gather up 
the full resources of the piano, and pour them forth 
in a torrent of grand and sonorous harmonies; no 
one else has so thoroughly mastered the difficulties of 
the most intricate and rapid execution ; no one else is 
so brilliant, so fiery, so incredibly enduring ; yet, on 
the other hand, no one can teach the piano to sing 
such soft and tender strains, or touch the keys so 
gently with a finger of velvet. The soft passages of 
his music are quite as wonderful as the more showy ; 
the beautiful refinement of his expression is beyond 
praise, and no epportunity for display ever tempts 
him to forget it. It, would he impossible to imagine 
Rubinstein glorifying himself with piano pyrotech- 
nies, for he is not only a genuine reverential artist, 
but he is something more; he has the true fire of 
genius; and heis the only pianist ever heard in 
America of whom that could be said. In appearance 
he is somewhat rude and strange; in manner he is 
courteous yet abrupt. His stern Tartar face never 
lights with a smile. He puts away the humbug of 
flowers and wreaths with a calm, undemonstrative 
disregard, and sets himself to his work like a man 
whose heart is in his music, and to whom applause 
is nothing. 
IN MR. WIENIAWSKI. 


he has a worthy companion. This illustrious artist 
surpasses all our previous expérience of violinists ; 
we will not say as much as -Rubinstein surpasses 
other piemists, but far enough to leave Vieuxtemps 
and Ole Bull in some respects far behind His style 
is formed more nearly upon the romantic school of 
Paganini than of any other model ; yet he combines 
with the peculiar fascinations of that &chool a heau- 
tifal classical polish and correctness. He, too, is an 
artist who reverences art, and knows how to forget 
the display of his own powers. What could have 
been more conscientious than his playing of the Men- 
delssohn concerto in E minor. It was given as Men- 
delssohn himself would have said it ought to be 
played. His tones are perfection—clear, sonorous, 
rich, true, and absolutely free from the occasional 
rasping which disfigures nearly all violin playing. 
His technique is phenomenal, and lastly he is sym- 
pathetic. Here we have all the requisites of a good 
player, to which we may add that Mr. Wieniawski’s 
compositions are also excellent. 





Opera in New York.—Madame Lucca’s 
First Appearance. 
(From the Sun, October 1 ) 


One bv one the great prima donnas, whose trans- 
atlantic fame is so familiar, take their places on the 
stage of the Academy of Music. 

The latest comer, she who made her appearance 
last evening, is one of the most fascinating, versatile, 
and talented of all the European sopranos. In Ger- 
many they incline to believe that there is none to be 
compared to her. But though every city has its fa- 
vorite, and though Mme. Lucca is a Viennese by 
birth and a Berlinese by adoption, and finds in this 
latter capital her most ardent admirers, still there is 
hot an audience in Europe that does not listen to her 
with pleasure, nor an opera house upon whose stage 
she is not more than welcome. 

But Mme. Lucca, charming as she is, does not for 
tunately constitute alone the company. It has final- 
ly come to be understood both by managers and pub- 
lic that a single star of the first magnitude surround- 
ed by half a dozen of the fourth and a little nebulae 
of chorus singers does not make up an all-sufficient 
operatic constellation. 

The directors have gathered together a really ad- 
mirable company of artists. The chorus is large, 
the orchestra sufficient, the subsidiary parts well filled, 
and there is every indication of a season that will be 
pleasant for the public and prosperous for the mana- 
gers. 

“L’ Africaine,” the opera that Mme. Lucca selected 
for her debut, is one with which she is more closely 
identified than is any other singer. Meyerbeer 
always took a strong interest in her professional ca- 
reer, and in composing the music for the ré/e of Seli- 
ka had her capacities in mind. To her he entrusted 
the principal ré/e, on which the success or failure of 
his work so greatly depended, on the occasions of the 
first representations of the opera at Berlin and Lon- 
don. And since then Madame Lucca has found no 
rival in the character. 





Her welcome here last evening was as warm.as she 
cculd have desired. At her entrance she was re- 
ceived with fervor, and the applause grew more ear- 
nest and hearty as the opera progressed, efflorescing 
in unskillfully thrown bouquets at the ends of the 
acts, and reaching its climax at the close of the 
opera. 

The impression that Mme. Lucca produced upon 
her audience was beyond question a very favorable 
one. It would be ungracious to compare her with 
the great prima donnas who have preceeded her. She 
has her own methods, and addresses her audience 
after her own fashion. 

Just as singers are of different temperaments, 80 
are their hearers, and so it happens that many who 
would find Nilsson cold, colorless, or unsympathetic 
would receive the highest pleasure from Mme. 
Lucea’s intensity and fire. If a comparison might 
be so far tolerated between our late prima donna and 
our present one, it might be said by way of illustra- 
tion that Nilsson’s singing stood in relation to Lucca’s 
as the pure white light of the diamond to the warmth 
and lustre of the ruby. 

She is eminently an emotional singer and has a 
natural dramatic genius. Though small in person, 
her dignity and grace of manner give her an elegant 
stage presence. The first impression that one re- 
ceives from her singing is that her voice is unex- 
nectedly large and resonant and not specially sympa- 
thetic in quality, and that her reputation must have 
been gained rather from the rare combination of the 
actress and the singer, than from any marvellous 
qualities of the voice. But the opera may in part be 
responsible for this impression. Fully recognizing 
Meyerbeer’s immense talent, and the labor and pa- 
tience that have made his operas a mine of melodic 
wealth, we still greatly doubt if oer set & prima 
donna before the public in the best light. And Mme. 
Lucea will, we believe, receive warmer public appre- 
ciation in some work of greater inspiration, and ap- 
pealing more heartily and less intellectually to the 
hearer. 

Of the other singers we can speak but briefly. Sig- 
nor Abrugnedo, the new tenor, is somewhat of ‘a dis- 
appointment. Signor Moriami, the baritone, is a 
very superior artist, an actor of fine ability and a 
singer of great purity of style and with an exceed- 
ingly beautiful qualitiy of voice. M.Jamet is suffi- 
ciently well known. Whatever he did during his 
connection with the Nilsson company was well and 
worthily done. His disguise was so complete last 
evening that the audience failed to recognize him 
when he appeared, or to give him that greeting that 
he so warmly deserves. 

In Mme. Levielle the company possesses a singer 
of exceptional gifts. 





New York Philharmonic Society. 


For the season of 1872-73—the thirty-first of the 
society—the following symphonies are promised :— 
Beethoven, No. 5, in C minor and No. 7 in A major; 
Haydn, “Oxford,” in G major (first time) ; Schu- 
mann, No. 2in C major; Rubinstein, “Ocean,” in 
C major; Raff, No. 4 in.G minor (new) ; Gade, No. 
8 in B minor (new) ; Berlioz, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” ; 
Liszt, “Dante.” Overtures—Beethoven, “Consecra- 
tion of the House,” in C major (first time) ; Mozart, 
“Magic Flute,” in Eb; Schumann, “Manfred,” in 
Eb minor; Weber, “Oberon,” in D major; Wagner, 
“Tannhauser,” in E major; Erdmannshofer, ‘Prin- 
zessin Ilse” (new) ; Matzka, “Galilei,” in A major 
(new). Wagner, Vorspiel from “Tristan and Isolde;” 
Liszt, Hirtengesang from Oratorium “Christus” 
(new). The first public rehearsal will take place on 
the Ist of November, and the first concert on the 16th, 
at which Rubinstein will play. The rates will be 
slightly advanced, as single seats for the season. will 
be sold at $15 each, and the minimum prices of the 
boxes, to be put up at auction, will be $60 and ¢90 
each. The society is more prosperous than ever. 
The receipts last year were $26,956 ; the expendi- 
tures, including dividends, $25.824; balance on 
hand, $1,132. Asa result of last season’s opera- 
tions the sum of $15,480 was divided among the or- 
chestra, $2,388 was pnid to orchestral performers not 
members of the society, $830 was divided among 
eight solo artists, the conductor received $1,000, and 
rent consumed $3,530. The officers are George T. 
Strong, president; E. Boehm, vice president; D 
Schaad, secretary; J. G. Beisheim, treasurer; U. 
Bergmann, conductor.— Weekly Review. 





Tue Boston Lyceum Bureau is flourishing. It 
makes music more of a speciality than formerly, and 
has engaged many of the best artists. 


ARABELLA Gopparp informs us that she will re- 
turn to the United States next season. 
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The Rubinstein Concerts. 


The first concert in our Music Hall by Mr. Grau’s 
remarkable troupe,—presenting as it did for the first 
time two of the greatest artistic celebrities of Europe, 
Anton Rosinste:rn and Herr Wuientawsk1, 
with a good orchestra under Cart BeroMann’s 
masterly direction, and a programme most exception- 
ally choice and rich for a travelling concert party,— 
of course excited eager interest in the most musical 
portion of our population, and was largely attended, 
though there was by no means a crowd. 

After the performance of an Overture, which, after 
successive announcements of that to Oberon and that 
to the Wassertrdger, turned out to be that to Egmont 
(either of them good enough), and in the rendering 
of which the small but seleet orchestra seemed hardly 
as yet warmed up to its work, the wierd, barbaric 
looking master and magician of the piano-forte, with 
his immense mass of hair and awkward movement, 
without a smile, or any sign of consciousness appa- 
rently of aught beside the single purpose of his music, 
and with a look upon his face as of one eaten up by 
the intensity of a life long absorption in his art, as 
if all the expression had strack inward, and what you 
saw was but the lifeless simulacrum of the man, ap- 
proached his instrument, courteous to his audience if 
not gracious, amid applause which was but the fore- 
runner of the outbursts that were to follow. The 
piece selected for his debut was the same as in New 
York and in many of his European concerts, his 
own fourth Concerto, in D minor. In considering 
the impression, composition and performance can not 
well be separated, for he is eminently a composer- 
virtuoso. We shall not undertake to judge or even 
to describe such a composition after a single hearing. 
It certainly did interest us greatly, hardly suffering 
attention to flag once or twice from the beginning to 
the end. The Allegro, opening quietly, unfolded 
steadily and logically, giving you the fullest assur- 
ance of an abundance of reserved power. The themes 
were beautiful and illustrated with great wealth of 
fancy. Passages most delicate and tender alternated 
with passionate crescendos waxing to stormy cli- 
maxes which made you listen with a sort of awe, 
wondering what might come next. Beauty, mystery 
and passion by turns predominated. The orchestra- 
tion too was strangely beautiful, abounding in fresh 
and delicate traits. As for the principal interpreter 
of his own work, everything under the head of exe- 
cution or technique must be conceded in the fullest 
perfection as a matter of course. The instrument 
has no difficulties for him; the mechanical is abso- 
lutely mastered and need not be considered, not 
standing for a moment in the way of that which it is 
meant to serve, the expression of musical thoughts 
and feelings. His tremendous force is not more re- 
markable than his exquisite gentleness and fineness ; 
he strikes like the lightning (looking like a thunder- 
cloud), and he sings with the most sweet, insinuating 
syren melody. (Nor does he seem to know anything 
of you, or of the place, the audience, while he does 
it.) The slow middle movement was chiefly remark- 
able for its lovely cantabile:—a melody most human- 
ly and sweetly sung, for some time on the piano 
alone, to soft accompaniment of opaline and subtile 
harmonies. Perhaps the spell was lost a little while, 
the song lapsing into less interesting sing-song ; but 
in the latter part of this Andante he seemed to strike 
a vein of mystery, which, with the strange orchestral 
coloring, was singularly fascinating. The Finale, 
prestissimo, was less to our fancy; a wild freak it 
seemed of uncontainable, long pent up savage ha- 
mors, fiery, barbaric, full of diablerie ; an uncanny 





true witch element was felt about one, and the man 
seemed a wonder-working gnome out of the bowels 
of the earth,—a little dangerous, not a being who 
could understand you. But for the entire effect, we 
never saw an audience more electrified. The plau- 
dits were electric. 

In the second part Rubinstein was the interpreter 
of others’ inspirations. First, Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques, which we had heard done by Perabo 
and by Miss Mehlig, but never before with such con- 
summate power and finish, such sure and perfect lift- 
ing of its every thought out of the tangle of continual 
thorny difficulties, such unembarrassed, pure, clear, 
full expression of its essential music, as it wes now. 
It is a very earnestly musical audience which can sit 
intently listening through that very long, elaborate, 
profound series of variations, a continual strain upon 
the deepest faculties of thought and feeling; but this 
time we perceived no flagging, so perfect was the 
rendering. 

The group of three pieces with which Herr Rubin- 
stein closed the concert showed the great variety of 
his interpretative resources in still new lights. The 
Air and Variations in D minor from one of Handel’s 
Suites was performed as no other man could do it, 
doubtless, and there were marvellous contrasts of 
beauty and tremendous power. But was all that 
truly Handel? Some of it seemed essentially mod- 
ernized ; such storms of passion or brute energy as 
he lashed certain variations into, surely are not obvi- 
ously suggested by anything in Handel’s’ Suites ! 
The Rondo in A minor by Mozart, one of the little 
gems of his finest art and fancy, was delicious in this 
strong giant’s nice and tender handling; he refined it 
to an almost Chopin-like subtlety and grace, yet hon- 
estly, importing nothing into it which it did not of 
itself contain. The “Turkish March” of Beethoven 
was a transcription, an excessively brilliant piece of 
virtuosity. He took it at such lightning speed that 
one is puzzled to conjecture what order of spirits 
(surely none with mortal feet) could “march” to it; 
and he hushed the house completely by a decrescendo 
more finely graduated than we ever heard before, 
more slowing vanishing to nothing.—On the whole 
Rubinstein appeared to us to realize the larger part 
of all that has been claimed for him, impressing us as 
aman of marked individuality and genius both as 
composer and intefpreter, charged with a strange 
electric fire, master of all that is beautiful and lovely 
as well as of volcanic forces in his wonderfully vari- 
ous interpretations, but at the same time prone to not 
a little of exaggeration and extravagance. 

In Henrt WIENIAWSKI we were listening to one 
of the world’s greatest violinists. To hear Mendels- 
sohn’s perfect Concerto in E minor played by such a 
master was a delight without alloy, unless it came 
from circumstances not intrinsic to the musical expe- 
rience as such ; nor indeed can we compare it with 
anything in our memory, unless it be Joachim’s play- 
ing of the Beethoven Concerto or of Bach’s Chaconne, 
&e. We did not understand why Wieniawski was an- 
nounced as “the only rival to the memory of Paga- 
nini,” or why he should be placed in such a category. 
The art which he revealed to us on Monday evening 
is something of a far nobler, purer character than we 
have ever associated with the Italian “Wizard of the 
G string,” whose gift was so sensational and so con- 
tagious, bewitching younger aspirants into a ques- 
tionable devotion to the mere tricks of the violin. 
But here we had classical violin playing in its purity, 
applied to one of the worthiest and most arduous 
tasks. Often as we have heard that Concerto played 
well, we never realized the half of its full beauty 
until now. Such large, full tone, such infallible 
truth of intonation, such perfect ease and finish in all 
points of execution, such breadth and fair consistency 
of style, and such fine feeling and pervading poetry, 
instinct with the inmost spirit of the composition, 
assimilating all the grosser elements that have to en- 
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ter into its outward embodiment, so that it seemed 
just to breathe itself upon the air, were proof enough 
of the consummate artist. In the second part he 
played a couple of his own compositions : the first a 
“Legend,” full of poetry and a fine fairy atmosphere, 
which the mysterious mingling of bassoon and 
brass tones at the beginning, and indeed the orches- 
tral accompaniment throughout, brought home to the 
imagination. Some of the purest, tenderest expres- 
sion we have ever heard from strings or human 
voice, occurred in passages of that performance. It 
was followed by a fantasia upon Russian Airs, very 
brilliant and full of virtuosity, but never offensive to 
good taste. 

Of the two singers we have not much to say as 
yet. Mlle. Ligspaart, who has figured long and 
favorably in London concerts, showed a clear, sweet, 
flexible soprano voice of good power, and a great 
deal of facile florid execution in the old Handel air, 
“Sweet bird” from Z/ Pensieroso, with the bird-like 
flute accompanimeut, which was nicely played by 
Mr. Goertnc. Mille. Ormenyt1, with a large con- 
tralto voice, and a rather crude style, conquered a 
recall by her energetic delivery of Non pit mesta. 

The programme of the second concert, Tuesday 
evening, was as follows: 

Overture, ‘Don Juan”. ......ccee.ceeeersereeees Mozart. 

Concerto in G, [with Cadenzas by Rubi 

Anton Rubinstein. 

Recitative and Aria. ‘Giunse alfin,” ‘‘Deh vieni non 

Ce edu cconsecensWensse sécveccece Of Mozart. 

Mile. Louise Liebhart. 

Fantaisie, ‘Faust’. ....0....0 .2c20. cocvce Wieniawski. 
Henri Wieniawski. 


tein]. Beethoven. 





IIE. 0.065 0000s ndentescccacscccesccccon Schumann 
[Introduction—Pierrot—Harleq uin—Waltz-Noble— 
Florestan—Eusebius --Coquette — Reply — Spninx— 
Butterflies—Dancing Letters—Chiarina—Chopin—Es- 
trella—Gratitude — Partaloon and Columbine — Ger- 
man Waltz—Paganini—Avowal— Promenade — Inter- 
mission—March of the Davidites against the Philis- 

tines. } 
Anton Rubinstein. 
Aria ‘Tl Giuramento”. ...,.........+.+ ...Mercadante. 
Mile Louise Ormeny. 


Andante. et “Carnaval de Venice”. = ........ Paganini. 
Henry Wieniawski. 

B.D 5 6 0 ks ~ 30805500, 408 fan Shine bbb am eeaee am Field. 

b. Eri King, [Schubert]..........0.. sseccrssoess Liszt. 


ce. March, ‘‘Midsummer Nicht’s Dream’”’. ..Mendelssohn. 
Anton Rubinstein. 

Beethoven’s G major Concerto, the loveliest of the 
tribe, and made familiar here by so many excellent 
renderings, was the piece of all others in which a 
Boston musical audience could fairly appreciate this 
wonderful pianist’s power as an interpreter. It was 
indeed a masterly performance, showing a_ poetic, 
sympathetic insight into all the meaning of one of 
the most poetic compositions ever written even by a 
Beethoven, and such a faculty of bringing it all out 
in tones so pure, phrasing so perfect, accent so fine 
and true, rhythm so self-sustained, that there seemed 
to be no intervention of keys or fingers, or even of 
an individual playing ; it was not an interpretation, 
(as we heard it well said), it was the music itself. 
We are only in doubt about his very long cadenza in 
the first movement. It did seem to us to wander too 
far out of the charmed sphere of the original, and in 
its crises of strong passionate bravura to become 
somewhat uncouth, speaking a language foreign to 
Beethoven. Yet its construction was very interest- 
ing, in some respects masterly ; it not only revolved 
the themes of the movement out of which it grew, 
but now and then anticipated thoughts of the Adagio 
that was to follow. The orchestra, too, under Berg- 
mann’s sure and quiet leading, did their part sympa- 
thetically and well, with slight exceptions. 

Schumann’s “Carnaval” of course needs a key to 
the allusions contained in its twenty or more little 
pieces. The mere titles are some help, but not in 
every case. Nevertheless the swift procession of the 
motley crowd of figures, some of them exquisitely 
beautiful, some grotesque or enigmatical, is very fas- 
cinating in itself, whether you know them all or not. 
It is properly a piece for a parlor or small hall ; the 
listening circle should be intimate ; hence to the ne- 
cessity of conveying all its subtlest traits to all parts 
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of the great Music Hall we must ascribe the “some- 
what heavy hand” with which he bronght out, other- 
wise so perfectly, the whole shifting, delicate phantas- 
magoria. It was a wonderful exercise of memory, 
as well as of sustained and seemingly exhaustless 
strength ; and yet it seemed no effort. 

It was pleasant to hear one of John Field’s quiet, 
delicate ““Nocturnes,”—the prototypes of all that has 
been done in that form in a much larger way by 
Chopin, and in a hackneyed way by countless imita- 
tors,—sing itself so sweetly, limpidly and clearly 
through the great hall. What music there may be 
in very modest flights! Throughout his rendering 
of Liszt’s transcription of the ‘“‘Erl King”’ the audience 
were spell-bound. Through the piano forte the whole 
story was told, or rather told itself, with the most 
vivid reproduction of the dramatic dialogue. The 
last words : “The child—was dead!” were actually 
spoken. 

. This concert did bring out the “Paganini” side of 
Wieniawski, and that mainly. By that side we 
remember him a dozen years ago in London; so that 
we were surprised and pleased at finding him so clas- 
sical in Monday’s concert. He too, like Rubinstein, 
is sovereign master of his instrument, and can play 
everything that is at all worth playing. His “Faust” 
Fantaisie reproduced not only the salient points, but 
many of the more recondite beauties of that opera 
swith a fine sense and great ingenuity ; the orchestra- 
tion being highly suggestive, and his own execution, 
in every phase and form of technique or expression, 
beyond criticism. His “Carnival” (why cannot the 
great violinists leave that to the old clothes men of 
the craft ?) certainly surpassed all we ever heard in 
its droll tours de force. 

Mlle. Liebhart sang ‘“‘Deh vieni” sweetly and ac- 
cording to the good traditions ; only somewhat too 
consciously in manner ;—the very opposite in that 
respect from Rubinstein! The Contralto lady has 
abundance of the raw material of voice, which doubt- 
less might be trained to some artistic use, but much 
of her song was shouting, and very badly out of 
tune. 





Tne Patti-Mario Concerts. We were cut 
short in our report last time, after giving what space 
we had to the great Tenor of by-gone days. We re- 
turn to speak but briefly of the other artists, each in 
their way remarkable. Mlle. Cartotra-Patti 
showed no such marvellons change of style as had 
been trumpeted beforehand. Perhaps her voice, so 
smooth and liquid throughout its whole great range, 
so fine peculiarly in the highest notes, has gained 
something of fullness and roundness in the lower and 
middle tones ; but she is the same facile, finished, bird- 
like vocalizer, executing all sorts of runs and trills, ar- 
peggios, echoes, and what not with the precision of a 
musical box, without much soul or feeling, yet with a 
good-natured pleasant way. Proch’s Variations were 
warbled even more finely thanfby Mme. Peschka- 
Leutner, though in a more slender voice. Very bril- 
liant in the same way were the “Carnival” variations, 
and Auber’s “Laughing Song.” “Caro nome,” from 
Rigoletto, “Ah, forse & lui” from Traviata, and above 
all the “Shadow Song” from Dinorah, were suited to 
her best powers. But there was nothing true or 
simple in her “ballads.” Miss Cary, on the con- 
trary, by her almost perfect rendering of ‘Kathleen 
Mavourneen,” almost reconciled us to its hacknied 
sing-song. Simply and charmingly she bore her 
part in the little Italian duets with Mario; while in 
her larger efforts, such as the Page’s song from the 
Aluguenots, “Orla sull’ onda” from Jl Giuramento, 
and “Ah quel giorno” from Semiramide, she sang 
better than ever before, in a large, true, honest style 
of singing, which every one enjoyed. 

Teresa Carreno, the child pianist who excited 
our deep interest nine years ago (her last concert in 
Boston was given in the Music Hall, with the Great 





Organ, “on the occasion of her tenth birthday”) comes 
back to us a tall and beautiful young lady, and an 
accomplished artist, as her intelligent, clear render- 
ing of the Mendelssohn Concerto in G minor, with 
orchestra, proved well enough. So too the Rondo 
Capriccioso and the Chopin Ballade in A flat. There 
is a certain Spanish fire in her performances and an 
impatience of manner which somewhat disturbs the 
pure impression of her classical interpretations. In 
bravura pieces she has great brilliancy. Her own 
compositions, mostly in Waltz form, and following 
in the track of Gottschalk, not without cleverness, 
were slight additions to the programmes. M. EMILE 
Savret, the violinist, pupil of Vieuxtemps end of 
Wieniawski, is not older than Carreno. He played 
Spohr’s eighth Concerto (‘in modo d’una scena cantan- 
te”) like a master, and in all his renderings (Ernst’s 
Fantasia on Hungarian airs; the Ballade and Polo- 
naise, the Reverie, &c., by Vieuxtemps ; Wieniaw- 
ski’s Fantaisie on Russian Airs ; Ernst’s on themes 
from Otello; Paganini’s ‘Witches’ Dance” ; above 
all in a remarkably full transcription of the Sextet in 
Lucia), he gained continually on the admiring sym. 
pathy of his audience. There was a soulful tender- 
ness and purity in his rendering of certain thought- 
ful and poetic pieces, quite as rare as his great tech- 
nical ability. The “Kreutzer” Variations were 
beautifully played by him with Teresa Carreno; very 
seldom do we hear a violin ascend into those high- 
est regions with so pure an intonation. 





Symphony Concerts. 


The eighth annual series of ten concerts originated by 
the Harvard Musical Association is now publicly announc- 
ed. These regularly returning feasts of the noblest orchestral 
music are so well established, their® motive and design and 
quality so well appreciated, that there is no longer need of 
any argument to prove them worthy of attention. By their 
fruits they are known. A glimpse of what is promised now 
(so far as the arrangements are completed) will give the best 
assurance that their prestige will be fully kept up, and that 
the approaching series will be quite as interesting as any that 
has gone before. One feature of the programmes is the un- 
commonly rich list of noble concert arias with orchestra, by 
Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, &c.,—works seldom or never 
heard here hitherto. Another, not quite certain, but which 
the Committee are resolved to realize if possible, will be the 
introduction of some choice vocal works employing a chorus 
of mixed voices. The list of solo artists will be found unusu- 
ally attractive. The Symphonies, Overtures, Concertos, &c., 
so far as they can yet be named below, speak for themselves. 
The star prefixed will indicate the compositions to be given 
for the first time in these concerts, and the double star those 
never heard before in Boston. 


Mr. Zerrahn’s Orchestra will be at least as large as it was 
last year, and ina number of its elements considerably im- 
proved. In the place of Mr. Hartdegen, who has gone to Cal- 
ifornia, we have Mr. Hennig, who is probably without a supe- 
rior as violoncellist in this country; while Wulf Fries, and all 
the members of the Quintette Club, will be no longer occa- 
sional but constant members. An excellent first violin is 
gained in Mr. Hamm, whom we have heard as soloist in the 
Thomas concerts. Mr. Eltz, our fine first bassoon, whom 
Thomas had seduced from us, returns to his old place; like- 
wise the capital viola player, Mr. Heindl. Mr Kutzleb's oboe 
will not forsake us, and a superior second clarionet (Mr. Whit- 
temore) will be coupled with our valued master of that instru- 
ment, Herr. Weber. Mr. Eichberg will still preside over the 
violins. 





First Concert, Nov. 7. 


Overture to ‘‘Athalia”.....0...scececeeeeee Mendelssohn. 
**Cantata’ “Ariana 4 Naxos.”? Scena for Soprano Solo 
with a bA de Coceeecoeseeneusecs o+eee+Haydn. 
Mme. Erminia RuDERSDORFF. 
*Symphony No. 1, in C.........2. ceececsees Beethoven. 


Overture to “Alfonso and Estrella.” (2nd time]. Schubert. 
Concert Aria: “‘Ch’io mi scordi.”’ [with Piano & Orch.] 





Mozart. 

Overture to ‘“‘Genoveva”’..... cccccccces +++ eo SORUMARE. 
Second Concert, Nov. 21. 

Overture to “‘Medea’’..............4.. ++... Cherubini. 

**Concert Aria [Tenor]; ‘‘Misero! O sogno, 0 son desto ?” 

Mozart. 


Netson VARLEY. 
Violin Concerto, in E minor.......... 
Miss Tuwerese LizseE. 


.+++»Mendelssohn. 


Symphony in E flat............... be cegnasee ...Mozart. 





**Violin Solos : Adagio and Sarabande from the unac- 
companied Violin Sonatas. . -- Bac 
Overture : ‘Ths Ruler of the Spirits” [2nd ‘tim e]. Weber. 


Third Concert, Dec. 5. 


*Overture to “La Clemenza di Tito”.............Mozart. 
Aria [Contralto]: Cradle Song from the Christmas Ora- 
CO iddewscs cpcrdmonsiivocsae huhevns «+...++Bach, 
Miss ALICE FaIRMAN. 
* Piano Concerto in E flat.. . Liszt. 
Miss ame, MEBLIG. 


aaa = No. 5, in D minor, with Pianoforte - 
eeait, with Pisnoforte...... 
Piano Solo.......... 


pes eubegacadieouterenncece ee 





Overture. 
Fourth Concert, Dec. 26. 
Overture to “Faniska’’....... ae Ce wae vedeus 
**Concerto for the = tienetnesee — 





UGUST Korzurs a 

*Symphony in E aun [No. 1 of the Salomon set]..Haydn. 

Piano Concerto in F minor... ezavensee . Chopin. 
G. UMNRR. 


w.8 
Overture : ‘‘Becalmed at Sea, and Happy Voyage.” 
Men 


ee 


delssohn. 


Fifth Concert, Jan. 9, 1873. 


**Overture to “Ali Baba”............... abi 

Piano Concerto in G minor [second time]..... 2 
J. C. D. Parker. 

**Aria. 

Symphony, No. 6, in C, [second time]............Mozart. 

Songs. 

Overture to “Coriolan”........... o+e+eee.... Beethoven, 


Sixth Concert, Feb. 6. 


*Symphony: “‘Surprise’’..... 
Chorus, &o., with Orchestra. 3G) 


sereveeeeseeHaydn. 


**Ocean’’ Symphony, first m ae 

Piano Pelle Y; (first movement] . Rubinstein. 
B. J, Lana. 

Chorus. (?) 

*Overture to “Preciosa”. .........0.....000.+0..Weber 





Seventh Concert, Feb. 27. 


Overture : “The Hebrides,”................ M 

Piano with Orchestra: ‘‘Serenade and Allegro Glojoaos 
Hugo Leonnarp. 

Aria [Contralto]: ‘Son confusa pastorella.”” —— for 


Orchestra, expressly, by Rorert Franz......Handel. 
(Mrs. C. A. Barry. 
*Overture to ‘Le Nozze di Figaro”. oeeess - Mozart. 


***Krakowiak,” for Piano and Orch: 
ple hy estra, op. "14. Chopin. 


Symphony, No. 4, in D minor....... . Schumann. 





Eighth Concert, March 18. 


Overture. 
Aria [Bass]: ‘Give me back my d t ” 

the ‘‘Passion a a eects ties. 

_W. ‘Whitney. 

**Piano Concerto, Py Mek cc cmccea 


eecccees. «Mozart. 
Overture and Entr’acte from * ‘‘Manfred,”’. 
Piano Solo. 


**Concert Aria mt: arene, lo confesso”’. . 
Symphony, No. 8, in F 


. Schumann. 


-Mozart. 
. Beethoven. 


Ninth Concert, March 27. 
IG Anniversary of Beethoven's Death. 


Overture to ‘‘Leonore,” Nol.............0.. 
Aria and Gavotte from Orchestral Suite in D. —— 


Concerto for Piano, Violin and "Cello in 0.. ve ciinitianae. 
E. Panene, &e. 

Symphony, No 7,in A...... sedennqvedavace 

Overture to “Leonore, a) a Sige ay 


eeeee 


F Tenth Concert, April 10. 


Overture: ‘‘Namensfeier,” op. 115, in C......Beeth e 
Magnificat in D, for Soli, Chorus and —. (?]. mane. 


**Piano Concerto in C minor....................Mozart. 
Chorus. [?] leg 
Symphony, We: 9, 1 Qecccdcecicscicces ++++«-Schubert. 








Music Abroad. 


MUNICH.—The following are the particulars of the ‘‘Musi- 
cal Academy,” alias concert, given for the benefit of the Nat- 
ional-Festival Stage Play enterprise at Bayreuth. It com. 
menced with Herr R. Wagner’s Faust Overture. This was as 
good as new to the public, having been played only once pre- 
viously in Munich, when it was performed under the direction 
of the composer himself in 1865, at the Theatre Royal. Herr 
von Biilow was the conductor. On making his appearance, he 
was received with a storm of applause lasting several minutes. 
He gave the audience to understand by gest that he did 
not take the ovation to himself, but considered it the due o 
the bers of the hestra, to whom he kept pointing. 
After the overture, Mme, Mallinger sang the ‘Prayer’ from 
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Tannhiuser, and Herr Hartvigson, formerly a pupil of Herr 
von Biilow, played a Concerto by C. M. v. Weber. It must be 
mentioned that, with the exception of the first two pieces, 
there was nothing of Herr R. Wagner’s in the programme 
This was owing to Herr von Biilow’s representing to the Com- 
mittee that they would act most in aecordance with Herr 
R. Wagner’s wishes, if they chose works by the great heroes 
of days gone bye, such as Mozart, Weber, and Beethoven. 
Mme. Mallinger then sang the ‘‘Letter Air” from Don Juan ; 
Herr von Biilo played a Pianoforte Sonata by Beethoven ; 
and Herr Vogl sang the cyclus of songs entitled: ‘‘An die 
ferne Geliebte,” by the same master. The concert was 
brought to aclose by Beethoven's magnificent Symphony in C 
minor, admirably executed by the band. At the conclusion, 
the applause was most enthusiastic, and Herr von Biilow had 
to come forward some half dozen times, and bow his thanks to 
the public. The bers of the orchestra were as di tra 
tive 1s the andi ,and p ted him with a silver laurel 
wreath as a parting memenvo, for Herr von Biilow is about to 
leave Munich again very shortly. Loud cries of “Hurrah, 
Biilow! Bravo, Biilow! Stop here! Stop here!’ were 
heard from the spectators. Herr von Biilow was moved to 
tears. He attempted to speak, but words failed him. By the 
way, itappears that since then, an arrangement has been ef- 
fected, by which Herr von Biilow will not leave altogether. 
Though he will not resume his former post, for which Herr 
Levi of Carlsruhe has been engaged on his warm recommenda- 
tion, he will act as ‘‘Royal Bavarian Chapelmaster out of ac- 
tive service,’’ and conduct every year several operatic and oth- 
er musical performances.—A new medal for distinguished 
merit in the domain of Scienceand Art was founded by the 
King on his last birthday, and conferred by him on Herr 
Sieg!, operatic stage manager, and Mile. Sophie Diez, Kammer- 
sangerin. For the way in which he sustained the part of the 
hero in Herr R. Wagner’s Lohengrin, on the occasion of the 
centenary festival of the University, Herr Vogl has received 
from his Majesty a magnificently carved tobacco-pipe mouth- 
plece, representing the Knight of the Swan. We are afraid 
the celebrated bird will soon lose its whiteness and become 
nigro (que) similima cygno,”’ as the Eton Latin Grammar has 
it. 











COLOGNE.—The new Stadttheatre was opened on the Ist 
inst., with Weber’s ‘Jubel-Ouverture;” a Dramatized Pro- 
logue by Dr. Wolfgang Miiller ; a Symphonie Prologue for full 
Band, by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller; and Lessing’s Minna von 
Barnheim. Dr. Ferdinand Hiller’s Prologue, to a certain ex- 
tent, a piece of Programme Music in the best sense of the 
word, was most warmly received.—There is a report that Terr 
R. Wagner has promised to euperintend the getting up of Lo- 
hengrin here, and to conduct the public performance himself. 
Hereupon the Kilnische Zeitung remarked : “Herr Wagner 
will, to a certain d-gree, resemble a bold knight who rides into 
the camp of his declared opponents.’’ The following day, the 
subjoined answer from Dr. Ferdinand Hiller figured in a con- 
spicuous part of the paper: “To the Editor of the Kilnische 
Zeitung. Your respecte: local reporter speaks of Herr Rich- 
ard Wagner's courage, in resolving to come here into the camp 
of his opponents. Nothing could have less of the Heroic about 
it. Tannhiiuser and Lohengrin have been played and well re- 
ceived here for years past, and the composer may look for- 
ward with the greatest certainty toa complete triumph. As, 
however, Herr Wagner's party have done me the honor of 
considering me as one of his opponents, and of pronouncing 
against me, as such, a sentence of outlawry [and I by no 
means deny that}the greater part of what Herr Wagner writes, 
composes, and undertakes, is repugnant to me], I must be al- 
lowed to remark that I have presented his concert composi- 
tions [the Overture to Faust, the “Kaisermarsch,” and the 
Prelude to Die Meistersinger,) admirably performed to the 
public. To see Herr Wagner conduct one of his own works 
must interest his opponents as Well as his adherents, the more 
especially, as he employs for the purpose a conducting-stick, 
and not German prose. TI remain,with the greatest respect, 
your most obedient servant, Ferdinand Hiller, Kapellmeister.’’ 


‘ Norwica Festivar.—The 17th music meeting 
followed, as usual, within a week after the Worcester 
The first two days were largely devoted 
We copy from 


Festival. 
to original English compositions. 
the Orchestra of Sept. 20. 
After a general rehearsal on Monday the Festival proper 
commenced at eight o'clock in the evening of the same day. 
The doors of St. Andrew's Hall were ope edan hour previous- 
ly, and the seats were rapidly occupied. Sir Julius Benedict 
took his position at the conductor's desk, and the National 
Anthem was given with full orchestra and chorus—the solo 
portions by Mile. Titiens, Mme. Florence Lancia, Mr, Cum- 
mingsand Mr. Patey. An extraordinary demonstration of 
loyalty followed: cheering, clapping, and ejaculations of “God 
bless the Prince of Wales,” displayed Norwich in a leal and 
exuberant mood. Then Sir Julius resigned his baton to Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan, whose province it was to conduct his own 
“Te Deum.” There is no need to traverse trodden ground in 





criticizing this work. the solos of which were sung with excel- 
lent effect by Mlle. Titiens, and attentively listened to by the 
audience. ‘To thee Cherubim and Seraphim ;” and ‘‘When 
thou tookest upon thee to deliver man” had a specially happy 
issue, thanks to the great art of the vocalist. The “Te 
Deum” over, Sir Julius Benedict resumed the baton, and the 
performances recommenced with Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation,’ first 
and second parts. The soprano solos of the first part were as- 
signed to Mile. Titiens, and those of the second part to Mme. 
Florence Lanci:. The tenor and bass solos of the first part 
were sung respectively by Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Santley ; those 
of the second part by Mr. Cummings and Mr. Patey, Mr Ker- 
ridge taking the tenor part in the trio, ‘“‘Most beautiful ap- 
pear.” 

Tuesday was a secular day, the chief feat of the ing 
programme being Mr. Macfarren’s new Cantata, “Outward 
bound,” and Mr. F. H. Cowen’s Festival Overture, both 
works being written ad hoc. 

Mr. Macfarren’s music is built upon Mr. John Oxenford’s 
verse. The action is carried en by three characters—a mer- 
maid, a sailor, and a sailor’s wife—with chorus of sailors and 
their lasses, The work consists of six divisions—‘‘The Em- 
barkation,” ‘‘The Sailor’s Wife.’ ‘‘Weighing Anchor,” ‘The 
Mermaid,” ‘‘The Sailor and his Mesemates,”’ and “‘The Storm.” 
The scene is laid in Yarmouth Roads. There isa chorus (in 
D major) expressive of the hopes of the sailors starting on 
their voyage. Then comes a contralto song (in G minor) for 
tne sailor’s wife—a simple, plaintive melody expressive of 
grief at the husband’s departure. Admirably sung by Mme. 
Patey, it was stormily received, and when published is likely 
to be » elcome in drawing-rooms. The next number is a short 
chorus in C major for male voices representing the weighing 
of the anchor and treated as ‘‘yo-ho”’ songs are conventionally 
treated on the stage. Number Four is a more ambitious piece 
of workmanship—the Mermaid Song, ‘‘Hark to me.” The 
elaborations of this composition are somewhat in excess. The 
orchestral devices are ingenious and the voice part wrought 
out with florid effect and passages of immense difficulty. Mr. 
Macfarren’s vfew of a merm aid is evidently as of one who has 


Suffered a sea-change 

Into something new and strange, 
and whose singing should consequently be marvellous. But 
the “wundersame gewaltige Melodei” which his mermaid has 
to sing is beyond the capacity of most singers, though Mme. 
Florence Lancia came nobly out of the ordeal. The instrn- 
mentation however was the chief feature of the number. The 
following piece, ‘‘The sailor and his messmates.”’ is a tenor 
song and chorus of commonplace character inserted sandwich 
fishion between the two important efforts. For No. 6, “The 
Storm” is even more aspiring than No 4, “The Mermaid’s 
Song.” Storms have been done ere now in symphony and 
opera and overture ; and Mr. Macfarren has hardly an thing 
new to paint. We have the familiar drum-thunder, chromatic 
lightning, and staccato hail; the wind gathers its forces to- 
gether on the dominant of D minor and discharges itself on the 
chord of B-flat major, in which key the rain swells, the waves 
smash, the men shout and the women scream. Over it all 
gloats the mermaid, whose voice is nearly drowned by thump- 
ing drums and resonant brass. The result is in fact chaotic ; 
Mr. Macfarren however knows that sea-storms are usually 
that, and therefore his pi ture is successful. Amid the hub- 
bub comes a call for the lifeboat, wherein the crew embark and 
are rescued. A short duet of felicitation between the sailor 
and his wife, a general choral prayer, and a jubilant coda, 
bring the Cantata to a close. Some wholly irreconcileable 
opinions have been put forth as tothe merit of the Cantata as 
awhole. The truth lies between two extremes: the work is 
neither a masterpiece nor a fiasco, but a composition in the 
well known manner of Macfarren—reminiscent as to style, fa- 
miliar as to phrases, nowhere out of the way. in nothing start- 
ling and in nothing contemptible. The hand of the skilled 
musician is visible in all, and the workmanship only becomes 
feeble when too much Is attempted. ‘Outward Bound” may 
probably be repeated in concert-rooms : the storm however is 
a mistake. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen’s Festival Overture is a lively work, in 
which he resorts frequently to the dance rhythm, rendered 
still more attractive by briglt and clever instrumentation 
Written for a festival, it does not belie its jubilantelaim. A 
chorus by Mr. Hugh Pierson formed another feature of this 
concert. Mr Pierson is a Norwich man—one of those rare 
pr phets who are appreciated in their own country. “Ye 
mariners of England” was sung with will and kindly received. 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Fidelio’? overture in E opened the concert— 
finely. Mdme. Trebelli sang Mercadante’s ‘‘Orsull’ ondra” to 
rapturous applause, and Mile. Albani came, saw, and con- 
quered Norwich in the mad 8 ng from ‘ Lucia,” while Mr. 
Santley gave in magnificent style Hatton’s setting to Herrick’s 
poem ‘To Anthea.” The good service lent by Mr. Cummings 
as the sailor in the new Cantata must not be left out of men- 
tion. Indeed Mr. Cummings, Mme. Lancia and Mme. Patey 
were all sans reproche, and invested their respective numbers 
with all possible interest. As much ean scarcely be said for 
the chorus. 





(To be continued. ) 





Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MuUsIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Ceo. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Slumber Song. 4. Btof. Franz. Arr. for 4 
voices by Dow. 60 
** Rest thee, my Sweet, in the shadow 
Of the greenly glimmering grove.” 

It required some hardihood in Mr. Dow to touch, 
with an idea of improvement, one of the perfect works 
of Franz. But the arrangement into 4 parts is very 
skilfully done, and the result isa beautiful quartet. 
Indeed, considering that the chief beauty in Franz’s 
songs liesin deftly woven harmonies, it may be doubt- 
ed whether one would not enjoy them more in this 
style than the other. 


Meeting! For Soprano or Tenor. 4. Eb to g. 


Millard. 50 
** T watch for thee at evening, 
And chide the weary time.”’ . 
Very much in the style of ‘‘Waiting,” which has 
been extremely popular. More properly a scena than 
& song, and is well calculated for success in a concert. 


Fly, little Song, to my Love. 4. Dd tod. 
W. A. Smith. 30 
Sing tohim. ‘Love and Lover must part, 
True love is stronger than death.”’ 
Very pretty. Charming sentiment and sweet melody. 


Thoughts. 4. Ab tog. Gabriel. 35 
“ T sit in the old loved nook 
When the moon, like a silver sea.”’ 
— elaborate in its arrangement, and ‘‘Gabriel- 
e.” 


Oh, would that I were there. 3. Gtof. Millard. 35 
“ My thoughts all fly to thee 
Like joyous birds !”” 


A beautiful ballad. 
The Meadow Stile. 3. Atof. Jf. F. H. Smith. 30 
“ The royal purple light died out 
Upon the silent sky ;— 
Very well written, which is half the battle. A very 
good specimen of the ‘‘gate”’ “‘stile” of ballads. 
Star of the Twilight. Song and Chorus. 3. 
F to f. Emerson. 30 
“ Star of the twilight, 
Beautiful Star '” 
Words familiar, but the arrangement of the music 
(by R. 8. Crandall) is new and very good. 
We will vote as we pray. Song & Cho. 2. C to 
f. Miss Morris. 30 
National Song of the Good Templars. Song and 
Cho. 2. Gtoe. Miss Morris. 25 
* Rally, rally. this is the way, 
To vote as you pray.” 
Very good Temperance songs, as they are very 
easy and melodious, and such ones are always in re- 


quest. 
Little Maud’s waiting for me. 3. Ab tof. Geary. 30 
‘* In the dell where the brooklets gently flowing 
On the bench neath the old Willow tree.” 
One of Mr. Geary’s perfectly charming ballads, with 


pretty accompaniment. ° 
From the Cross uplifted high. Hymn Anthem. 
3. Ftog. Miss Boyd. 35 


** Spread for thee the festal board, 
See, with richest bounty stored.” 

This very beautiful, but not difficult piece has been 
sung with marked success, previous to or during Sac- 
ramental occasions, and should be in possession of all 
choirs. 


Instrumental. 


Cupid’s Heart Mazurka. 3. Bb. Lowell. 30 
A neat, natty, Cupid y quality to thie, out of the 
line of common Mxzurka music, and which is very 
pleasing. and renders the title very appropriate. 
Fleur des Champs. Bluette Musicale. 4. Bb. 
Clara Gottschalk. 40 
The direction, con delicatezza, in one part of 
this charming piece indicates its general character. 
It is indeed a delicate, sweet bluette (or little flower) 
of melody, such as a refined, delicate lady should 
compose, and other ladies like. Try it. 
Jurirsten Waltz Quartet on 2 Pianos. 
Strauss, arr’d by Hahr. 1.50 
The way to make anything sell, just now, is to put 
the magic name of Strauss on the title. The fine 
waltz loses nothing by the 2 Piano arrangement, and 
appears just in time for Seminary scholars, who need 
something brilliant for the next soirées. 
Fourth Barcarolle. With Portrait. 5. G. 
Rubinstein. 50 


In the common style of a marked melody with ac- 
companiment in both hands. The running accom- 
paniment in this case eonsist# principally of suceas- 
sions of 3ds and 6ths. General effect.smooth melodious, 
classical. Possibly should be marked 6 inetead of 5. 
Within the reach ofa common player, but of course 
receives new grace from the practiced hand of a mas- 


ter. 
Belle Espagnolle. Fragment de Salon. 4. Db. 
Krug. 50 


Very elegant. 





ABBREVIATIONS ---Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flat, &c. 
asmall Roman letter marks the highest note, ifon the staff, 
an tate letter the highest note, if above the staff. 























